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PLANNING THE USE OF VARIED READING MATERIALS 



MYRTLE L. KAUFMANN 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Springfield, Illinois 



Only a few years ago we began to realize that children need to 
be taught to read by extensive practice in reading, and that this 
practice should be given particularly in silent reading. For the 
sake of the reading habits established during such practice we came 
to demand an abundance of material which the child can readily 
comprehend and which presents little in the way of mechanical 
difficulty. This call for much easy reading material was one of the 
first new demands put upon reading material for the grades. 

When we actually began to use reading matter for the sake of 
what the child was to read rather than for the sake of practice in 
word recognition, another demand was made. If the child was to 
read for comprehension, we needed to be able to test him on what 
he had read. So it was the method of teaching silent reading as a 
class activity that brought forth the demand for content material 
and this well organized, in contrast with the mere drill material 
making up so high a percentage of the primary books. We learned 
that we could not establish the habit of being word conscious and 
later expect that habit to transform itself miraculously into the 
habit of being conscious of content. 

With the new movement in teaching methods came the new 
movement in testing methods. The standardized reading tests 
grew out of the improved teaching standards and immediately 
contributed to them. The tests showed in unquestionable figures 
not only the amount of variation in reading ability but the kinds 
of variation. Children differ in rate of reading, in their compre- 
hension of material read, in their reading vocabulary and in their 
ability to read orally. These different diagnoses demanded 
special treatment for these very different shortcomings. So the 
former demands for material were emphasized and the varied uses 
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made of particular books or selections were determined by their 
peculiar character. Now, more than ever before, we must select 
material to fit our purpose and study the possibilities in the 
material, and then make teaching plans suitable for the most 
advantageous use of it. This means we bid farewell to the stereo- 
typed outline on which at one time it was the practice to fashion 
all lesson plans. 

From the administrative point of view we early recognized that 
the pupil must be furnished with far more reading material than 
we find within the covers of the book he buys. Every progressive 
system of schools furnishes abundant reading material, and some 
have definite schedules by which the books rotate, thus using each 
set to the utmost and not duplicating the same book in all schools 
to be used only a few weeks in the school year. 

But another administrative responsibility follows upon the 
first. As we increase the material to meet pupil needs, we must 
advise in regard to the use of this material, and thus meet teacher 
needs. We do not mean to prescribe absolutely how the entire 
amount of reading matter is to be used and to plan so minutely 
its use as to leave the teacher no opportunity for initiative. We do 
believe, however, that rich suggestion as to the use of the books 
should be given in order to guide the teacher in her own further 
planning. 

We shall enumerate a few respects in which this guidance is 
needed and illustrate them from the helps furnished the primary 
teachers in the public schools of Springfield, Illinois. 

In picking up any book the first question is that of the general 
merit of the book as a whole or of the various selections contained in 
it. Some selections may be found to have no particular content 
value. Some of the stories may be versions less desirable than 
those found in other available books. Some or all of the material 
may be deserving of special emphasis on the basis of general 
quality, organization, dramatic value, or informational value. 
Such facts should be noted for the teacher's guidance; and if these 
notations are to assist the teacher in further independent planning, 
they must embody the reasons on which the particular judgment 
is based, as in the following illustrations: 
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Merrill Third Reader 

The material in this book is of high quality in general. Aim to teach 
appreciation as well as reading. 

"The First Thanksgiving Day," p. 62. May omit, since in third grade 
we do not develop the historical side of the day. 

" The Naming of a Great City, " p. 1 1 2. May omit. The central thought 
may be beyond many classes. 

"I and We," p. 136. May omit. Of doubtful value to third grade. 

Winston Second Reader 

Since this is a superior book, let us get the most out of it in every way. 
It is one book to be read from cover to cover. This does not mean that it 
should be read orally throughout. 

One of the peculiar merits of the book is the division of the longer stories 
into units, each having a subtitle. This story division should be observed in 
both silent and oral reading. It should suggest a similar observance of story 
units in all books even when the divisions are not indicated by the mechanical 
arrangement. The supplying of the titles for such units is an exercise in 
comprehension and expression which is much worth while. The giving of the 
leading thought in a group of sentences or paragraphs has similar value. 

Progressive Road to Reading — Book One 

"The Hen and the Lark, " p. 30. This story has a weak ending. May be 
omitted. 

"The Sky is Falling," p. 32. "The Brown Hen," p. 35. These are 
unsatisfactory versions of Henny Penny and have weak endings. May omit. 
See Fox First Reader for better version. 

" Gray Cat and Black Cat, " p. 41. Weak ending. May omit, especially 
since the next story is a better fox story. 

"The Hungry Fox, " p. 43. One of the better stories in the book. Choose 
between this and version following. 

" Gray, " p. 48. If both this and the previous version are read have class 
state its preference with reasons. 

"The House that Jack Built," p. 54. Read. Test knowledge of words 
out of story setting. 

"The Three Brother Pigs," p. 56. May omit. Better told in Edson- 
Laing First Reader and Winston Second Reader. 

"The Wolf and the Three Little Cats," p. 65. Omit. In imitation of 
the "Wolf and the Kids" which is well told in Winston First Reader. 

"Cat-Cat and Mouse-Mouse," p. 75. Satisfactory. 

Riverside Primer 

Unfortunately many of the selections in this book are of little value 
except as drill material. For this reason those beginning on the following 
pages may be omitted: 8, 10, 12, 16, 22, 24, 2s, 27, 30, 32, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41, 
47, 62, 66, 68. 
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A second question is that of the use or the abuse of a plot. 
Many stories are sufficiently altered to enable the writer to give 
them a new name which may help them to pass as new stories. 
Often these plot duplications are not the duplications found in the 
folk stories of different peoples, but are folk plots on which are 
constructed stories which will provide a review of words used in 
preceding selections. Therefore, they often lack content value 
and are dangerous from the standpoint of the reading habits 
established by their use. 

Progressive Road to Reading — Book One 

"The Hen and the Bag of Flour," p. 5; "Little Red Hen," p. 10; "The 
Rat, the Hen, the Pig and the Duck, " p. 13. This is a review of the Little 
Red Hen story better told in books previously studied — the Free and Treadwell 
Primer and the Winston Primer. If it is read, very little time should be spent 
upon it and it should be read orally as a test of word mastery. Any words not 
readily recognized should be mastered thoroughly. 

"The Sun is Shining, " p. 20; "The Lark, the Fox, the Cat and the Snake, " 
p. 24. These are the same story repeated with sufficient change to make it 
unsatisfactory to the child. The apples belong to Gray Puss in the first 
version and to Brown Fox in the second. Omit one of the two stories. Such 
story mutilation for the sake of drill can hardly be justified. 

In the third place, it is necessary to determine whether the 
material is best adapted to silent or to oral reading. All poetic 
expression calls for oral reading, since its especial appeal is to the 
ear. Similarly, oral reading increases appreciation of much 
dramatized material and of many dramatic portions of stories. 
No previously made plan can completely foresee the motive for 
the oral reading of many portions of various selections. However, 
a suggestion as to the general adaptability of the material to oral 
or to silent-reading uses indicates the need of considering this 
point in all planning. 

Riverside Primer 

The following should be used as silent-reading material since they furnish 
an easy approach to silent reading from a book and give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to make a check upon the child's silent-reading power: "Can you?" 
p. 17; "What Do They Say?" p. 53; "Do This," p. 57; "Where?" p. 77; 
"Who?" p. 79; "What?" p. 79; "Did You Ever?" p. 79; "Who?" p. 92; 
"What Did You See?" p. 92; "Where?" p. 92; "Do This," p. 92. 
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Welsh Book of Nursery Rhymes 

Much oral reading should be done in concert and individually. Through- 
out, the aim should be accuracy and good rhythm. In many cases children 
have not learned the rhymes correctly. In that case correction should be made 
where the error is serious. In such material as this we should give considerable 
attention to detail. 

Beacon First Reader 

When reading familiar stories do less oral reading and treat the stories 
more briefly in general. Such oral reading as is done should be exceptionally 
well done. Since the words are already somewhat familiar they should be 
thoroughly mastered, and become part of the permanent reading vocabulary 
not depending upon context for recognition. 

Ten Little Brownie Men 

This book has no special literary merit, but it is sufficiently superior to 
many of similar type to justify its use. It is to be read for the fun that is in it 
and for the interest brownies have for children. Hence it should be read 
rapidly with no very intensive study. The prose selections can be used for 
silent reading, part of which can be done in study periods. Following such 
reading the portion so read should be briefly commented upon, not entirely 
reproduced nor read aloud. 

A fourth point for consideration is the matter of helps offered 
by the book. In some cases these helps are worth as much as the 
reading material itself. In other cases they are mechanical or 
stereotyped and of such nature that the teacher does not grow in 
using them. 

Searson and Martin Third Reader 

This book was selected for our use not only because of its general merits 
but because it. has features which should be suggestive as to method. After 
making use of the introductory remarks preceding many of the selections and 
the helps designated as "questions," "expression," the "word study," and 
the list of "other selections," the teacher should feel the necessity of working 
out for herself similar suggestions in her plans for the use of material in other 
books. 

Questions — These questions should be used as silent reading. For the 
teacher to have them read aloud or to read them aloud herself is to rob them of 
a large share of their value. This is exactly the type of work demanded in 
silent-reading tests. 

To be sure, some of the questions are of more value than others. Also, 
it is not necessary to use every question given. On the other hand, the skillful 
teacher will use additional questions of her own making and aim to ask more 
which are of the thought-provoking variety. 
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Action and expression — Very few of our third grades are doing sufficient 
dramatization. Hence, let us not overlook this part of the helps here given. 
In all, probably only one of the dramatizations is far fetched, viz., that of the 
"Lost Nail" on page 180. The others could hardly be omitted without real 
loss. In fact, they are often the most profitable portion of the study, as in 
the case of "Animal's Trades" on page 199, especially where it is suggested 
that the pupils tell original stories. 

Word study — This should always precede oral reading or dramatization. 
It may well follow a first silent reading of the story as a whole, thus providing 
a content setting for the words to be studied and drilled upon. What is 
implied in word study that is not implied in word drill ? 

Of special merit are the exercises in which the children are directed to 
"read slowly and distinctly." These exercises offer us a hint which the most 
alert teachers will take at once. Omit none of these. 

Other selections — This is one of the particularly valuable portions of the 
helps. A few of its uses may be enumerated. 

1 . Some of the selections have been read by the children and will be recalled 
with pleasure. Remember that the making of comparisons is an aid in recall. 
Then, too, the comparison of kindred stories reveals similarities in plot, in 
structure, in climax, in incident, and in ideals. This affords excellent literary 
study and undoubtedly stimulates to keener comprehension. 

2. These selections — 'whether new or old — can be placed on the reading 
table for reading in spare time. The library is generous in its book loans to 
teachers for school use. 

Oftentimes the reading of stories in the opening exercise or in literature 
periods is an interest entirely apart from the other interests of the day. The 
use of stories akin to those being studied in reading work further unifies the 
interests of the day, and hence intensifies interest. The stories may be read 
by the teacher or may be prepared outside of school as a special individual 
contribution. Children delight in this sort of work. 

Fifth, it is necessary in many cases to make an analysis of the 
book as a whole, and of its use. The illustrations which follow 
are taken from two books of very different type. 

Fox Second Reader 

Special characteristics of this book: 

1. Many stories are entirely new to the children, even though the general 
plots may not be. The stories which suggest others previously read are not 
written in imitation of these others, but are the stories found among different 
peoples in different parts of the world. No folk have a monopoly on a plot. 
The William Tell story, for example, is found among many races, even though 
the characters and many of the circumstances differ. 
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2. Introduction of the characters. This is not only interesting as a list 
of the characters to be met in the story, but serves as a preliminary word drill 
■well motivated. 

3. Provision for dramatization or for dramatic reading. 

4. Excellent phrase, word, and phonic drills following each story. 
Use of the book: 

1. Master the names of the characters before reading the story. 

2. In the first reading endeavor to complete the story for thought, reading 
silently and rapidly, without stopping for each and every word. 

3. In case the story suggests another constructed upon the same plot, 
make comparison, being specific rather than general in all comments. 

4. Oral reading should follow the silent reading of the stories given in 
dramatic form. Oral reading of other stories may be omitted entirely unless 
there is some specific purpose for reading aloud. 

5. In oral reading or dramatization the explanatory parts designated 
"Book" should usually be omitted since the insertion of this is generally 
awkward and unnecessary after the silent reading. 

6. The oral reading should be well done. Do not stop at fluent and 
accurate reading, but train in interpretive reading. 

7. Master the phrase, word, and phonic exercises, using them in the drill 
period. This study should follow the rapid silent reading for the story, but 
should precede the oral reading. The language exercises involving the filling 
in of blanks should be used as tests of comprehension and remembrance of the 
story. As such tests, these exercises have a peculiar value and should not be 
omitted. 

8. Use the pictures. Suggestions: (a) Find the phrase or sentence which 
might serve as a title for the illustration. (6) Discuss the feature of the picture 
which makes it especially interesting, (c) From the picture choose the story 
to be read first, (d) At the conclusion of the studies in this book consider 
which picture best illustrates its story. 

9. Following the oral reading of the rhymes, encourage children to 
memorize as many as possible as occupational work. See rhymes on pages 
59, 60, 61, 62. 

Morcomb — Red Feather 

Read this primarily for ideas — to learn what Indian children do that we 
have not done. Also consider the why of what they did either in work or in 
play. 

To illustrate, let us examine the ideas to be gotten by reading the "Brush 
Playhouse" on page 21. This page, containing more ideas than the preceding 
page, should be read intensively rather than for speed. Children should be 
encouraged to read it (silently) thoughtfully, trying to see how the little 
Indians made this play house. Then they may be questioned to test their 
grasp of ideas. The following questions are suggestive: Could you build 
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such a brush house ? How would you start ? Then what would you do next ? 
(So on, until the description of the making is completed.) Where did these 
Indian children build their brush house? Why under a maple tree? (If 
children do not know maples see that they learn to identify them and that 
they know where to locate some.) Why under a low maple ? How long did 
the Indians sometimes use a brush house ? Encourage some child or a group 
of children to make a brush house and then invite the class to see it. 

This page will illustrate how words stand for ideas, and offers excellent 
material on which to test the thoroughness of comprehension. For example, 
in the second sentence the expressions "low maple," and "by the river," 
are important. In the next, "forked" is most significant. A sketch on the 
blackboard should test the grasp of the fourth sentence; in the sixth, the 
meaning would not be the same without the word "leafy." 

Reading is a getting of ideas from the printed page, and such testing of 
ideas is far more important than oral reading. Whenever the children show 
any failure to get the idea of a word, a phrase, or a sentence they should be 
thrown back upon the book to get it for themselves. 

The sixth point for consideration is the making of specific plans 
for the teaching of a particular selection or a unit. For this work 
we must not be tied to a form to be followed rigidly. Rather, 
each unit must be planned independently after we have analyzed 
its possibilities. Some materials require planning in considerable 
detail, while others do not. We shall illustrate the varied plans 
given for different types of books and different types of selections. 

Searson and Martin First Reader 

"Why Cats Wash Their Faces after Eating," p. 4. Especially well 
adapted for silent reading. Have the children read to find out "why." Then 
pass on quickly to something else. There is no need of following this silent 
reading with an oral reading. The questions following the story are not of 
special value; therefore omit. 

"Elsie's Friends," p. 8. After a silent reading, test comprehension through 
dramatization without any oral reading or reproduction. If the class needs 
help such questions as the following may be used : What characters are needed ? 
How should the kitten act? What should it say? Similar questions in 
regard to other characters. Questions following: Question 3 is the only one 
worthy of attention. 

"The Sleeping Apple," p. 15. A pleasing story. Instead of using ques- 
tion 3, substitute something making the same demands upon knowledge of the 
story, and having additional value. For example, Did either of the others 
whom the little girl asked help her ? (The sun kissed the apple.) What do 
you think of the illustration ? (Pupils should see how it might be improved.) 
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"What Children Say," p. 28. Have this well done. Memorize and 
impersonate. 

"The Bonfire," p. 39. This should suggest the composing of similar 
dialogues as a language exercise. Work of this sort must be done as a class 
exercise after acting the dialogue. These dialogues may be printed on a chart to 
be read by succeeding classes, or may be hectographed and taken home "to 
show what stories we can write." 

"Bobbie Squirrel's Tail," p. 48. An excellent exercise as silent reading. 
After making certain that all the words are known, have the children read 
throughout. Then let them answer the questions at the end. 

Wickes — Stories to Act 

"The Little Gray Pony," p. .16. The illustration: Appreciate the English 
setting. The period is indicated by the costumes. Farrier. 

Silent reading: Read the first four paragraphs silently. What are they 
about ? What do they tell you ? Read the remainder of the page. What 
do you expect to happen next ? Read on until you know whether or not the 
horse got a new shoe. When you find the sentence which tells you, show us 
where it is. Which of the persons whom the man met do you think most 
interesting ? 

Dramatic reading: See that the readers observe the text for suggestions; 
e.g., "The man walked away, sighing." "Just then he saw a farmer going 
to town and called to him." 

Elson Primary School Reader — Book Three 
"The Skylark's Spurs," p. 38. 

1. Sensing the meaning of the title: What do you expect the story to be 
about? What is a skylark? Where would you have to go to see a real 
skylark ? What are his spurs ? 

2. Observing the organization of the story in three parts: Why are the 
words " The Unkind Fairy " printed before the beginning of the story ? Where 
else in the story do you find this type ? What does this show us about the 
story ? (See that the class understands that the smaller type in these subtitles 
indicates that this title is subordinate to the main title. Kinds of type, as 
well as words, should have meaning to children.) 

3. Silent reading (never wait for all to finish): 

The unkind fairy — Read until you see why the fairy is unkind. (Let 
children tell briefly.) Read until you learn with whom she found fault. 
(Let children tell.) Read to the end of the first part to see if the fairy still 
thinks him a quarrelsome bird. (Let children answer.) Do you think the 
fairy was right ? 

The skylark wins a mate — Let us read to see how he won his mate. How 
far will you read? When you get that far turn over your book and think 
about what you have read. We shall give fast readers time to finish but shall 
not wait for the slowest. What helped him win his mate ? 
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What the skylark's spurs were for — Now what do you want to know? 
Does anyone know ? As soon as you find out raise your hand; then read on. 
How does the story end ? 

In what ways does the skylark differ from most of our birds ? 

Some of his relatives live here. (Show pictures of horned lark and prairie 
horned lark. Be careful not to associate the meadow lark and skylark, as 
the meadow lark is a member of the blackbird group.) Show picture of the 
Song of the Lark. 

Assignment suggestions. — (Following the silent reading, and written upon 
the board.) Read through to find parts which you like especially well. We 
shall talk about these parts in our next lesson. If you were to name the 
pictures what words of the story would you write beneath them ? Be ready 
to read well some of your favorite portions of the story. List words that 
puzzle you. Try to find out what they are. Check those you think you 
can make out. 

(No attempt is made here to suggest lesson units. Whether the study is 
made in two, three, or four lesson periods, each lesson should be a unit in 
itself.) 

In conclusion, we may say that every new requirement of the 
teacher makes a corresponding new requirement of the adminis- 
trative or supervisory forces whose duty it is to help the teacher to 
attain the highest standards in the science and in the art of teaching. 
What has here been illustrated in the way of guidance in the use of 
varied reading materials is simply suggestive of further work to be 
done in this as well as in other subjects. 



